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ANECDOTE OF BURCKHARDT, 
THE FAMOUS TRAVELLER. 


Burckhardt sailed from England early 
in 1809, and arrived at Maltain safety. 
Here he equipped himself in the style of 
an oriental, assuming the character of an 
Indian Mohammedan merchant, and sailed 
for Acre, whence he hoped to be able to 
reach Tripoli in Syria, or Latakia. After 
being twice duped by the captains of the 
little trading vessels, with whom he en- 
gaged a passage, by their telling him, when 
he was fairly embarked, that they were not 
going to the place which they had repre- 
sented, he reached the coast of Syria, at 
Suedieh. Having bargained with the 
muleteers for the transport of himself and 
his baggage to Aleppo, he was beginning 
to load the mules, when he received a mes- 
sage from the aga, or Turkish governor of 
the place, requesting to see him. Our 
traveller found this dignitary smoking his 
pipe in a miserable room, and pulling off 
his slippers, he sat down before him. 
After having partaken of a cup of coffee, 
Burckhardt asked his highness what he 
wanted ? The aga answered by making a 
sign with his thumb and forefinger, like a 
person counting money, at the same time 
inquiring particularly what was contained 
in the chests of which our traveller’s bag- 
gage was composed. Burckhardt, who had 
among them several packets for the British 
consul at Aleppo, told him that he did not 
know, but that he thought there was a sort 
of Frank or European drink (beer) and 
some eatables, which he had brought from 
Malta for the consul. Not to be thus elu- 
ded, the aga sent one of his people to ex- 
amine the contents. The messenger tasted 
the beer and found it abominably bitter; 
and as a sample of the eatables, he carried 
a potato, which he took out of one of the 
barrels, to his master. The aga tasted the 
Taw potato, and, instantly spitting it out 
again, exclaimed loudly against the Frank’s 
stomach, which could bear such food. After 
this sample he did not care to investigate 
farther, and, exacting a fine of ten piastres, 
he allowed Burckhardt to proceed. 


Narrative. 














THE DYING PASTOR. 


* Better to wear out than rust out, dear 
Alice,’ said the pale young minister lifting 
- on which was a sweet, sad smile— 

better to wear out than rust out.’ 
But Henry, I cannot bear to see your 
health failing thus. What shall I say to 
you, how convince you that it is your duty 





to give up this vocation? it is killing 
you.’ 

‘ Ask me to resign all, everything 
but that, Alice. Even if I went from 
my parish as you suggest, my soul 
would travel back and linger here— 
I could not be happy. But in this 
glorious work, with you and our little 
ones by my side, feeling as I do that 
God is abundantly blessing my 
labors 

‘Henry,’ exclaimed Alice, tears 
coming in her sweet blue eyes, for 
her husband had suddenly contracted 
his brow as if with a spasm of pain, 
‘you are very sick my love—oh, do 
h not try to conceal it from me. Do 
# not tell me that your arduous labors 
Ware not taking the light from your 
eye, and the bloom from your cheek. 
Ido feel, dear husband, ‘as if any 
other occupation, something that you 
need not follow so.absorbingly would make 
you yourself again. You must agree with 
me that the exertion and confinement of 
study are sapping your life ayay.’ 

‘ Sit down by my side, Alice,’ said Henry, 
gravely and tenderly; ‘ I have long wanted 
to talk with you upon this subject. True, 
my health is failing—do not weep—meet 
the fact firmly, and even rejoice that I am 
going where there shall be no more pain. 
But my duties, my profession! Ishould 
sink without the comfort they afford me. 
To know that for the time allotted me, I 
am to be instrumental in saving precious, 
immortal souls! This it is that makes me 
willing to suffer. You are mistaken, my 
love, when you think an entire change in 
my calling, my circumstances, would save 
me. It is a sweet hope, born of tender- 
ness, but a false one. Had I been a mer- 
chant, a physician, a lawyer, I could not 
have lived even as long as I have. A 
heavenly influence has sustained me. 
Often when sinking under this wearing 
disease, the thought of my mission has 
poured life and light, and hope into my 
heart—and I have gone forth, mighty to do 
my Father's will. Alice, you would not 
deprive me of this sweet, this heavenly 
solace. You would not embitter my last 
days by causing me by my strong affection 
for you to acquiesce in your wishes, would 
you, Alice >’ : 

‘Never, my husband’ exclaimed the de- 
voted woman, lifting her head from his 
shoulder; ‘ forgive me that I have so un- 
guardedly pained you. From henceforth 
let me uphold you, strengthen you, if my 
weak will can doso; I am so selfish I want 
you all for myself; 1 cannot bear the 
thought—’ 

Again her fortitude gave way, and she 
sank sobbing upon her husband’s bosom. 
Presently he lifted her head gently; she 
looked tearfully upward—a holy triumph 
sat upon his face, a divine light shone in 
his deep, bright eyes. They were raised 
heavenward ; he slowly lifted his hand as 
he said with a beautiful, impressive man- 
ner— forever, and ever, there—forever and 
ever—my own, my blessed wife !" 


Every Sabbath, Henry Warden entered 
the pulpit with a slower step. ll his 
parishioners marked the change. His 
words spoken with such solemn emphasis, 
the languor of his manner, his angel-like 
serenity, the wrapt fervor of his eloquence 
at times, as if he already saw the bright- 
ness of that upper world, prepared them 
for the dread and solemn mystery which 
was to make him immortal. 

At last he came no more; it was plea- 
sant summer time. Birds flitted through 








the interlacing foliage, and sung as sweetly 
in their Northern home as if the sultry 
breath of the South floated through orange 
groves. The skies were as blue as Italia’s 
—the yellow bee, the red rose, the loaded 
cherry boughs, the crimson clover and star- 
ry buttercup, each told the sweet story of 
the season. Beauty, fragrance and love, 
nestled close together, and the sun shone 
over all, and gathered them under his 
broad, happy light. 

Some days the young minister moved 
about his little garden, leaning on the arm 
of his guardian angel, his gentle wife Alice. 
But at last the cough became so frequent 
that he sat still all day in his great easy 
chair. And they gathered sweet smelling 
roses and brought him, till theroom looked 
like an Eden. Fresh fruits, too, laid al- 
ways besidehim, and a cage full of canary 
birds hung above his window. It did seem 
as if their melody was wilder, sweeter and 
softer in his presence than it was wont to 
be; and everybody who went to that sick 
chamber, said it was like standing within 
sight of heaven. 

Withouta murmur sat the patient invalid, 
waiting till he should be called. When 
he had been well, the eloquence of his 
tongue had charmed thousands ; now that 
he was sick, the eloquenee of his silence 
wrought a deeper work. None who called 
upon him were denied admittance ; and the 
young, the thoughtless went from his pres- 
ence to pray God silently, it may be, but 
feraently, that He would give them grace 4 
to bear affliction that seemed vouchsafed to 
this young servant of the Most High. 
Those who had listened to him for years 
unmoved by anything like genuine contri- 
tion, melted into tears when he took their 
hands in his, so thin and wasted, and burst 
out in such expressions of rapture, while 
from his face beamed forth a glory that was 
never of earth. 

‘Put back the blinds, love, and let me 
see all of earth I may; for my Father will 
call me to-night. The bitterness has pas- 
sed, Alice, the exceeding bitterness of part- 
ing; leaving you and my precious babes. 
I am as it were. almost transformed; I 
seem to be bathing in an ocean of light, 
and the whole way of heaven thronged with 
angels, is open to my vision.’ 

A slight sob was heard. 

‘It is Mary,’ said his wife, ‘ she has come 
to tell you that she has found peace in 
believing.’ 

A sudden joy flashed from his beautiful 
face. ‘Come here, Mary,’ he said; ‘lamb 
over whom I have wept and prayed, receive 
my blessing. Tell me what has wrought 
this change; you so gay, you who said you 
hated serious things, canit be that I see you 
thus? Oh, God be thanked !’ 

‘ Dear minister,’ said Mary, checking her 
grief, ‘ when I have heard you preach Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, though your words 
often touched my heart, I would not believe 
that you did more than talk because it was 
your profession. I said, I thought, religion 
is nothing but a name: it bars us from 
pleasure; it makes us moping and sad; 
and while you have been sick, oh! how I 
have watched that I might say you was 
but as others. But it has not been so. 
In pain, that same light shone on your 
brow ; you praised and glorified God. You 
said—how happy—how happy beyond all 
power to tell, this beautiful faith makes the ! 
You have talked of heaven as a reality; 
your very smile wasa sermon. I could not 
rest; I knew I must die some time; I too, 
wanted to rejoice. I have given up all; 
my Saviour has accepted me’—and she 
bowed her head upon his hand and wept. 


Henry turned to his wife. ‘ These words 
make a pillow of roses for my dying hour,’ 
he said, smiling faintly, ‘oh! Alice, has my 
short life been in vain ?’ 

‘No,’ responded a manly voice, and the 
oldest of three brothers, stood before him. 
* Dear Sir,’ he continued, ‘ If it will afford 
more peace in your last hour, know that 
my brothers and myself with whom you 
have so often labored, have at once and for- 
ever renounced our skepticism. We have 
seen your faith tested. Astonished we 
have entered your room and listened, while 
you told of the eternal world. In your 
face we have beheld a brightness and beau- 
ty that we knew must be more than mortal. 
Your very voice melted into our hearts; 
oh! sir, we knew that this religion could 
not be vain. And now, with the help of 
God,’ he continued, solemnly, * we will rest 
neither night nor day till we too have an 
interest in the revealed religion of the Most 
Holy Saviour of mankind.’ 

Never was seen a sweeter smile, than now 
played about the lips of the dying pastor. 
His hands gently unfolded, his meek eyes, 
closed softly and tremulously, his head 
rested against the bosom of Alice, who bent 
closer to that dear form. 

‘It is their music—they call—they bec- 
kon—lI bear sweet news to them,’ he mur- 
mured, and his lips were still, his heart at 
rest. The faithful pastor had gone to his 
reward. 

A long train of mourners wended their 
way to the little village church-yard. 

‘ There,’ said a pompous, world-wealthy 
man, pointing to the hearse, ‘ there goes one 
who has thrown his life away; he was a 
minister—worked himself to death, and 
what reward has he?’ 

Reader, judge thou. M. A. D. 
[Olive Branch. 


____ Moral Gales." 











ORIGINAL. 


EMMA’S CHOICE. 


‘Emma, my dear,’ said Mrs. Merrill, 
‘you may put on your cloak and bonnet, 
and take a walk with me this morning. I 
intend to call on Mrs. Morris, and you will 
see your friend Lizzie.’ 

Emma hastened to put on her things, and 
they were soon on their way. During the 
walk, Emma was unusually silent, for she 
was thinking how shabby her cloak and 
bonnet looked, in comparison with those 
worn by many of her friends. The tears 
came into her eyes many times, as she look- 
ed down indignantly at her old cloak, which 
had kept her warm two winters, and won- 
dered why her mother did not buy her a 
new one. When they arrived at Mrs. 
Morris’, Lizzie and Emma retired to a cor- 
ner of the room, and entered into an earnest 
conversation. 

‘Is’nt your mother willing to give you t 
new cloak, Emma?’ said Lizzie. ‘It isa 
shame for you to wear that, when all the. 
girls have new ones. I have a blue one; 
it is a beauty,’ and the little girl then gave 
Emma a full account of her winter's out-fit, 
and advised her to tease her mother for one 
like it. ‘Mother does not allow me. to 
tease,’ said Emma, ‘but I do wish she 
would give me a new cloak and bonnet; I 
should be so happy.’ At this moment 
Mrs. Merrill arose to take leave of her 
friend, and the conversation of the two girls 
was interrupted. It was not forgotten, 
however by Emma. 

* What were you and Lizzie talking about 
so earnestly, my dear?’ said Mrs. Merrill, 





as soon as they were in the street, ‘Oh 
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COMPANION. 








mother, she was telling me about a beauti- | 
ful new cloak and bonnet she has; and! 
wants me to ask you for one like it. You | 
will give me one, won’t you?’ and Emma 

looked imploringly into her mother’s face. 

‘I will think about it, my dear,’ replied 

Mrs. Merrill. ‘I have another call to 

make, and then we will go home.’ 

Mrs. Merrill was a judicious mother, 
who considered the cultivation of right 
feelings in her daughter’s heart, of far 
greater importance than the indulgence of 
her every wish in regard to dress. She 
wished now to put it in her power to choose 
between a gratification of her vanity, and a 
self-sacrifice, which would conduce to the 

* happiness of others. 

‘Where are you going, mother?’ ex- 
claimed Emma, in surprise, as Mrs. Merrill 
turned down one narrow street after an- 
other; ‘I amsure you have no friends 
here.’ ‘I am to call ona person in this 
house, Emma,’ said Mrs. Merrill, and 
while speaking she knocked at the door of 
a ruinous building, hardly deserving to be 
called a house. ‘ Is Mrs. Ellis in?’ inquir- 
ed Mrs. Merrill, of a little girl who opened 
the door. ‘ Yes ma’am, she lives up stairs. 
She is sick now, but if you will go up, you 
can see her.’ 

Mrs. Merrill ascended the stairs, and 
Emma followed her, wondering how any 
body could live in such a house. In.an- 
swer toa knock, a feeble voice said, ‘ Come 
in.’ The opening of the door revealed to 
Emma such a degree of poverty, as she had 
never seen, orevenimagined. A sick wo- 
man lay on a straw,bed, in one corner of 
the room: two little children were sitting 
on the hearth, begging their mother to let 
them make a fire of the chips. ‘Wait a 
while, dears,’ said she, it will be colder at 
night, and we shall need the fire more, 
run about the room and tryto keep warm.’ 

While Mrs. Merrill talked with the sick 
woman, Emma observed very closely, the 
room and its occupants. Her kind heart 
could not resist the appeal of these little 
ones, as they came to her, and asked for 
something to eat. She resolved to spend 
all her little savings, for food for them. 

Soon a girl near her own size entered the 
room, trembling with cold, she threw _her- 
self upon a chair, and unmindful of the 
presence of strangers, she burst into tears. 
* Mary, what is the matter, child?’ said the 
mother. 

‘1 am so cold, mother, and hungry, and 
then I can get no work to do,’ sobbed the 
child. 

‘Poor children,’ sighed the mother, 
* what will become of them, now I am sick.’ 

‘ There is One, Mrs. Ellis, who has pro- 
mised to be a father to the fatherless,’ said 

Mrs. Merrill. 

‘I know it, ma’am; butit is sometimes 
hard to trust, though I pray that my faith 
may not waver.’ 

Emma’s eyes filled with tears, as she 
looked at the dress of the poor little girl, 
and then at her own, which she had so 
lately complained of. 

Mrs. Merrill told the children to make a 
fire of the chips, and promising to send the 
poor woman some assistance took leave of 
the poor family. 

Emma’s sympathies had been awakened, 
and she told her mother, that she did wish 
she could do something for those poor 
children. She would send them some of 
her clothes, if her mother was willing. 
‘Certainly my dear; but they need food, 
and fuel, as well as clothing.’ ‘Yes, mo- 
ther, but I cannot give those, for I have not 
the money.’ 

‘Emma,’ said Mrs. Merrill, ‘if you had 
the money would you choose to spend it in 
that way? Are you not very much in 
need of a new cloak and bonnet?” Emma 
felt rebuked by her mother’s manner of 
speaking, and was silent. ‘I will give you 
your choice, my dear, you can have the 
money to buy a new cloak and bonnet like 
your friend’s, or you may spend it for this 
poor family. I wish you to think serious- 
ly of this, and tell me your decision in the 
morning.’ 

Many of the school girls wondered why 
Emma Merrill wore her old cloak.. That 
her mother might not be blamed, she told 
them it was her own choice; and then 
Mary Ellis who was now comfortably cloth- 
ed and attending school, told them how 
kind Emma had been to her. 

Does any little girl who reads this, think 
that Emma ever regretted her choice? I 
am sure she did not. Erra. 








* Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


No. 9. 


My arguments to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the second term commencing, 
found me fairly embarked again in board- 
ing school experience. Not so unpleasant, 
however, after getting used a little to the 
‘rough and tumble’ of undomestic life. I 
had been initiated into all the privations 
and hard usage of boarding houses, and de- 
termined to steel myself against any out- 
rage to my feelings that I should en- 
counter. I put on the consequential air of 
an old scholar, to the new comers; but 
took care to be particularly tender and kind 
to those who were unhappy, and discon- 
tented, as I had been on my first arrival— 
so well did I remember, what the same 
treatment did for me., 

My first trial, was finding after my ex- 
amination, that 1 knew too much to remain 
in the class of which Miss Lambert was 
teacher,—the dear kind friend, who had 
endeared herself so much to me. Oh how 
I hated to leave her, and to have her place 
filled by that stiff, formal, precise Miss 
Gill, who never had a wrinkle in her dress, 
or a scowl off her face! 

What an impression those stiffly starched 
dresses of hers, made upon me; that 
rustled so loud when she moved, and that 
she was so long in smoothing out betore 
she ventured to sitdown—that would look 
just as clean and unrumpled, Saturday 
night, as on Monday morning, when she 
took them fresh from the drawer! And 
that stiffly plaited, standing-up ruffle, that 
she wore round her long bony neck ; only 
one a week did she have to put on, so 
straight did she carry her head, never turn- 
ing it without letting her body go with it. 
Her angular movements contrasted strange- 
ly in my eyes, with Miss Lambert’s grace- 
ful, easy motions ! 

The first imperative rapping from her 
high desk, with ‘ Attention, young ladies!’ 
in any thing but a musical voice, after the 
school was called to order, gave me some 
idea of her character; convincing me that 
I should get little coaxing and petting from 
her. No favoritism, no indulgences from 
that quarter, no beckoning to her desk in 
recess, fora little friendly chat, no affec- 
tionate invitation to her room on a holiday, 
for me. I should hardly pick flowers on 
my way to school for her, or share with her 
a nice tit bit, for an excuse to walk home 
with herfrom school. She looked as stern- 
ly at me as she did at the. rest, and my 
heart sank within me at the thought of be- 
ing under her supervision all the term. 

I flew to Miss Lambert the first chance I 
got, to unburden my mind concerning her 
—whereupon, she patted me lovingly on the 
head, and told me I was very naughty to 
judge so hastily from a first impression— 
that Mies Gill was a very estimable person, 
and I should like her much better upon 
farther acquaintance: thatI must keep my 
opinion of her to myself, and not say any 
thing to prejudice the girls against her. 

* Well, [never can love her, never, She 
was’nt made to be loved, that I’m very 
sure of,’ I said. * Hush, hush Anna!’ said 
Miss L. ‘I’m afraid I shall never teach 
you to control your hasty manner of speak- 
ing. You will respect and esteem her, and 
very likely love her. Weare not all made 
alike to be sure—some have one kind of 
attractions, some another, and because she 
is a little forbidding im her aspect, you 
should’nt set yourself against her so strong- 
ly. I know her well, she is a very pious, 
conscientious person, and an excellent in- 
structor. If youare attentive, you will no 
doubt, learn more from her, than you did 
from me. And now I want you to pro- 
mise me one thing—that you will suspend 
your judgement and speech of her entirely, 
at present. Behave as well as youcan, and 
ina month come to me, and give me your 
honest opinion ofher. By the way, Anna, 
there is a little girl in my class this term, 
that reminds me of you, very much, when 
you first came to me.’ 

* And you are going to love her, and let 
her fill my place,’ I asked, with a feeling of 
jealousy coming over me, and drawing a 
long sigh, I added reproachfully, ‘ Miss 
Gill never will take your place.’ ‘ How 
ean I help loving her, if she is like you, 
my dear? She takes no place of yours, 





only bids fair to fill another in my heart,’ 
said Miss Lambert, drawing me closely to 
her as she spoke, and leaving a kiss on my 
cheek, added, ‘I should’nt be at all sur- 
prised if before the’month is out, you and 
Miss Gill were the best of friends, and you 
should forget all about your jealousy of 
little Amy. Come to see me Saturday, and 


I will make you acquainted with this little | 


scholar of mine, and see if you can discover 
the resemblance.” ‘Oh, may I come?’ 
said I, brightening up; ‘but I’m afraid I 
shan’t be pleased with her, if she is like 
me, for 1 am very often displeased with 
myself.’ ‘That is a good sign, Anna, if 
you are conscious of your own faults. I 
must try and help you cure them, for you 
will never have a better time than this. 
Be satisfied with nothing short of perfec- 
tion. If we all adopted that as a motto, 
and followed it up, the best of us would 
find we had enough to do. 
Anna Hart ey. 
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ORIGINAL. 


BIRDS.—NO. VII. 
THE AMERICAN WILD PIGEON. 

This bird is sometimes called the pas- 
senger pigeon. Itis about the size of a 
common pigeon, its head, throat and the 
upper parts of the body are ash colored, 
the sides of the neck are of a beautiful 
changeable purple, the under parte of 
body are much lighter than the upper. 
These birds visit the different parts of the 
North America in numbers which cannot 
be counted. Their migrations are not 
merely (as with other birds) to escape the 
severity of the northern latitude, but owifig 
to the necesity of providing themselves 
with food. They therefore, do not take 
place at any particular season of the year ; 
and it sometimes happens that a plentiful 
supply of food in one district will keep 
these birds absent from another for several 
years. 

Their astonishing power of flight allows 
them, when necessity requires,to pass over 
a great extent of country in a short time. 
‘This power of flight is seconded by a 
great power of vision, which enables them, 
as they travel at that swift rate, to view 
objects below, and to discover their food 
with facility, and thus put an immediate 
end to their journey.’ 

When passing overa destitute portion 
of country, they keep very high in the air, 
but when the land is covered with food 
they fly low, in order to discover the por- 
tion most plentifully supplied, and here 
they alight progressively. 

‘The multitudes in which they fly is 
almost incredible, and Mr. Audibon says, 
‘Indeed after having viewed them so often, 
and under so many circumstances, 1 even 
now pause to assure myself afresh that 
what I am going to relate is fact, but that 
it is so, is certain, and hundreds of other 
persons like myself have looked on amazed, 
and wondering if what we saw was true.’ 

He says that in the autumn of 1813, he 
was on his way to Loisville, and met 
pigeons flying from north-east to south- 
west, in such immense numbers, that he 
resolved to endeavor to ennumerate the 
flocks as they passed. He found it im- 
possible to do this, as they increased so 
rapidly, but counted one hundred and sixty 
three flocks in twenty one minutes, and 
and this was before they began to come 
very rapidly. 

As soon as these birds discover a suffici- 
ency of food to entice them to alight, they 
fly in circles, reviewing the country below, 
then pass lower over the woods, disappear 
for a moment, then suddenly reappear, and 
impelled by hunger soon come to the 
ground, where they at once commence in- 
dustriously throwing up the fallen leaves, 
to seek for beach nuts or acorns, and so 
clean is their work of sweeping, that glean-> 
ers would never find it worth while to go 
over it after them.’ 

After their repast,in the middle of the 
day they settle on the trees to rest and di- 
gest their food, but as the sun sinks in the 
horizon, they depart in a body for the 
roosting place, frequently hundreds of miles 
off. This has been ascertained by persons 
keeping account of their arrival and de- 
parture from their roosting place. 

Mr. Audibon says that so plenty were 
these birds when he was in Pennsylvania at 
one time, that he knew a man who killed 


e 

, upwards of five hundred dozen in a cla 
net ina day, sweeping sometimes 

, dozen or more at a haul.’ 

These birds live in communities, and th 
|sutmost affection seems to prevail ae 
| them. From fifty to one hundred nests 
| are often seen on the same tree. The ‘. 

male lays two very white eggs and while 
she is sitting the male bird feeds her with 
the greatest tenderness and care. 


Es Tex, 


Sabbath School, 
HARRY’S SIN AND SORROW, 


tWenty 














and tossing about so uneasily in his bed? 
He generally falls asleep the moment his 
head touches the pillow, but to-night he 
cannot sleep at all. 

Is he sick? 

No, he is not sick, but he is unhappy; 
he has done something wrong to-day, ang 
when people have done wrong, they cannot 
rest. Harry has disobeyed his mother, 
He has been into the lake to bathe with the 
other boys, when she told him not to gO. 
At first Harry was glad to find himself safe 
at home, and no one knew of his disobed}. 
ance; but when his mother came Dp, after 
he had gone to bed, to see if he was com. 
fortable, and to give him her kind, gentle 
kiss, and a good night, then the tears began 
to run down Harry’s cheeks. 

‘Oh, how good and how kind my mo. 
ther always is to me,’ thought Harry, ‘and 
now I have disobeyed her.’ ° 

He kept thinking this thought over and 
overagain, and this it was that kept him 
tossing about upon his bed, so that he was 
unable to sleep. 

And the more Harry thought of his mo- 
ther’s kindness, the more sorry he was that 
he had disobeyed her, and the more deter. 
mined he was that he would never do s 
again. At length he felt so very badly, 
that he called to his mother, who came im- 
mediately to his bedside, and he told her 
all about his disobedience; and when he 
had received her forgiveness and another 
kind kiss, he turned his little head on his 
pillow and dropped asleep. 

There is a verse in the Bible which says: 
—‘ The goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance.’ { asked the little girls in my 
class last Sunday, ‘ What is it to repent? 
They were all silent a few moments, and 
then one said, ‘ to be sorry ;’ another said, 
‘ to pray ;’ another said, ‘to cry, and all 
such things ;’ and another said, * to confess 
our sins.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘ my dear little girls, those 
who repent must do all these, but there is 
something else they may do. Can none of 
you think what it is?” 

There was a silence for some moments, 
but at length a little girl who had not yet 
spoken said modestly, ‘ Never todo so any 
more.’ 

‘Ah, that’s it, Kitty! To repent of our 
sin before God, is to be sorry that we have 
sinned against him, and to determine that 
we will ‘ never do so any more.’ ’” 

Now the goodness of God to us, should 
lead us to do this, just as the goodness of 
Harry’s mother to him, led him to be sorry 
that he had disobeyed her. 

God is better to us than any earthly pa- 
rent. He shows his tender love for us in 
more ways than I can tell you of, if I were 
to take the whole day. And yet you are 
all the time disobeying him, and doing the 
things he wishes you not to do. Now just 
think awhile, my dear little boy or girl, of 
the goodness of God to you; of all the 
things which make your life pleasant, and 
which all comes from the hand of God; 
and above all, think of his love in sending 
his dearly beloved and only Son to die for 
you, and then let the ‘ goodness of God 
lead. you to repentance,’ to be sorry that 
you have sinned against him, and resolve, 
with God’s help, that you will do so 10 
more.—{ Youth's Penny Gaz. 


THE CONTRASTED TEACHERS. 


Rev. Mr. Tracy, the returned missionary, 
at the children’s meeting in Portland, 
made a very singular statement in re 
to a Sabbath-school teacher. He bega® 





his remarks by saying, that he loved the 
Sabbath-school, because he owed it to that 
institution that he became a missionary. 
When he first went to the Sabbath-school, 





it was the practice, he said, for the scholars 
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to recite a8 many verses as they could. 
His teacher was not very faithful, and did 
not seem very much interested in his work. 
And strange to say, sometimes during the 
recitation of these long lessons of Scripture 
and hymns, he would get tosleep. This, 
the missionary thought, was a bad plan. 
4 Sabbath-school teacher asleep during re- 
citation! We should as soon think of a 
minister's falling asleep during his: sermon. 

But this missionary was at length favor- 
ed with another and a very faithful teacher. 
He felt a great interest in his scholars. 
Qne Sabbath this scholar was absent; and 
it was not long before the teacher called to 
see if he was sick. This tender solicitude 
in his welfare touched his heart. The 
teacher soon gained his confidence and af- 
fection; ‘I owe it,’ said he, * to that teach- 
et that I became a missionary. — 

Does not this incident convey important 
lessons to teachers? Let them be led to 

uard against listlessness and want of in- 
terest, and let them be encouraged to labor 
with interest and tender concern for their 
pupils, and verily they shall not lose their 
reward.—| Day Spring. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE LITTLE VOICE. 

"Tis midnight, and in yonder palace, 
from which usually proceeded the sound of 
revelry and music, all is silent. Go with 
meto an appartment inthe palace. One 
or two lamps are burning, but their feeble 
light only makes the darkness more appar- 
ent. In one corner of the room is a_ bed, 
hunground with curtains of the richest 
tapestry. On this couch, and apparently 
sleeping, lies a beautiful child. As you 
draw near to imprint one kiss upon its fair 
brow, you start back with horror! for it is 
dead. The mother is kneeling by the bed- 
side. Nosob, no cry of anguish escapes 

| herlips; her grief is deep, too deep for ut- 
terance. The night wears on apace, and 
that mother is often seen kneeling by the 
corpse of her dead child. Allis silent with- 
out, and as the gentle zephyr steals through 
the window lattice, a little voice seems to 
whisper in her ear, ‘ Thy God will not for- 
sakethee.’ The mother starts, and listens. 

Again the voice seems to say, ‘ Kindred and 

friends shall fail; but God, thy God will 

never forsake thee.’ ‘Oh my God,’ she 
§ passionately exclaims, ‘I thank thee, for 
this assurance that when earthly hopes are 
crushed and buried, I can fly to thee as a 
never failing refuge.’ 

Tis morning, and from those ,palace 
gates a funeral procession is slowly moving 
away. The royal hearse is drawn by four 
black horses. Next follows an elegant 
carriage, in which is seated the princely 
parents. This is their first trial. They are 
following the corpse of their first born, to 
the grave. Ever and anon, as they move 
along, that little voice seems to whisper in 
pthe mother’s ear, ‘Though thy joys are 

withered and dead, yet God is still thy 
friend.’ 

At length they reached the tomb, which 
was to be that fair child’s last resting place. 
The mother now looked her last look on 
hersweet child. Her heart was ready to 
break, but the little voice whispered ‘ cou- 
tage, forin heaven there is no parting.’ 
The offices of the tomb being done, they 
slowly retraced their steps to the palace. 

llis splendor there, but it only made 
hem feel, more bitterly feel their loss. 
he light footsteps of their child are no 
nore heard, as she gently glides over the 
chearpets. Her merry laugh and cheer- 
ul song have ceased to resound in the 
marble halls. All, all seems desolate and 
‘Murmuring and repining thoughts 
ometimes rise to the mother’s lips, but are 
tuickly repressed by that little vioce, whis- 
pering, ‘ He doeth all things well,’ 

Six years quickly pass away, and again 
ve see that mother; but not as formerly 
. trounded with all the grandeur of royalty. 
o with me toa humble cottage on the 
banks of the Arno j i 

} the Arno in Italy. The sun is 

~ sinking to rest, throwing a softened 
ade on all Rature around, and making 
‘aly look still more beautiful. Enter soft- 
Y, for that mother is dying, and going to 

_ God who sustained her in all her trials. 
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here. In her bitterest trials she often 
seemed to hear that same little voice say- 
ing, ‘God will never forsake thee.’ Her 
chastened and sanctified spirit can no 
longer dwell with mortals. She is dying. 
Can it be, so gently does she sink away 
into the joys of heaven, like a sweet star 
sinking to rest in the bosom of calm and 
resplendent waters. No doubt that little 
veice is now whispering to her. There is 
rest and peace in heaven with thy Saviour 
God. Lookonce more. How gently does 
her spirit break its earthly bonds, and pre- 
pare tofly away. When the last rays of 
the sun had sunk to rest, her spirit was 
with her God, and that little voice had 
ceased its kindly offices forever. 


Kate tue Isr. 
er —/ 
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THE INHABITANTS OF HEAVEN. 


There are so many inhabitants in heav- 
en, that no man can number or count them. 
Enoch and Noahare there. Abraham and 
Jacob are there. David and Elijah are 
there. Paul, Peter and John are there. 
And I hope many of your relatives and 
friends are there. If they believedin the 
Lord Jesus, and loved him, we know they 
are there. For Jesus said, ‘If any man 
serve me, lethim follow me; and where I 
am, there shall also my servant be.’ And 
Jesus prayed to his Father thus: ‘ Father 
I will that they also whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where Iam; that they may 
behold my glory which thou hast given 
me.’ 

Holy angels are in heaven. Heaven is 
their home. When I say that heaven is 
the home of all the holy angels, I do not 
mean that they are allin heaven at the 
same time. They have work to do for 
Jesus Christ out of heaven, as well as in it. 
He sends some of them, perhaps many, to 
the world in which we live; and they 
serve him here. It was an angel that de- 
livered Peter from prison. As the Saviour 
went from place to place, teaching and 
healing the people, he was attended by an- 
gels. Angels were with him when he was 
born, when he suffered, when he died, and 
when, after his resurrection, he ascended 
to his father. An angel was sent to shut 
the mouths of the lions when the prophet 
Daniel was castiuto their den. The apos- 
tle Paul says that angels are ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salvation. 

And they are never unwilling to come 
here, when Jesus wishes them to come. 
They love him, and they delight to do what- 
ever he tells them to do. Perhaps at this 
moment some of them are coming out of 
the gates of the celestial city, and others 
are going in. Those that are going in, 
have done what the Saviour told them to 
do, and they are returning to tell him what 
they have done. Those that are coming 
out have received some directions from the 
Saviour, and they are gding to fulfill them. 
Perhaps he has said to one angel, ‘ Go, and 
guard that man who has just repented of 
his sins, and given up his heart to me, and 
guide him through the world in safety.’ 
Perhaps he has said to another, ‘ In such a 
house there lies a dear little child that loves 
me ; it is very ill—it will soon die: goand 
bring its spirit into my presence, just as 
you did the soul of Lazarus, who died at 
the rich man’s gate.” Some of the angels 
may always bein heaven, attending upon 
Jesus Christ there. But whether they are 
there or here, heaven is the place of their 
residence, and they must be considered as 
its inhabitants. 

Then I am so glad to be able to tell you 
that little children are there.—‘ Of such,’ 
the Saviour says, ‘is the kingdom of heavy- 
en.’ 

And you, dear children, will, I hope, be 
there. 
about the way to heaven, You cannot get 
to heaven without Christ. You cannot go 
to God without Christ. Christ is the only 
way toGodandheaven. The Bible points 
to Christ, just as a finger-post tells a travel- 
ler which way he must take, in order to 
reach the place where he wishes to go. 

The way to heaven is the way of faith. 
He that believes on the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall never perish, but shall have everlast- 
ing life. 

The way to heaven is also the way of 
holiness. Heaven is a holy place, and none 
‘can go to heaven who are not made holy. 


Let me, then, say a word to you: 





To be holy is to be like God, or to love 
him. Without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord. 

The way to heaven is the way of obedi- 
ence. Jesus is a Master, as well asa Sav- 
iour; and those that believe in him and 
love him, keep his commandments. The 
way to heaven, is the way of love, for ‘if 
a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ?’—[ Child's Companion. 





Parental. 


THE LOST AND THE LIVING. 

But a fleeting twelvemonth had passed 
since the heart (that for years had been 
against his own,) was forever stilled, when 
Walter Lee brought again a fair young 
creature to share his widowed home. Nor 
father nor mother, brother nor sister, claim- 
ed any part of the orphan heart he coveted 
and won. No expense or pains had he 
spared to decorate the mansion for her re- 
ception. Old familiar objects, fraught with 
tenderest associations, had been removed, 
to make way for the upholster’s choicest 
fancies. There was no picture left upon 
the wall, with sweet, sad, mournful eyes, 
to follow him with silent reproach. Every 
thing was fresh and delightful as the new 
born joy that filled his heart. 

* My dear Edith,’ said he, fondly push- 
ing back the hair from her forehead ; ‘ there 
should be no shadow in your pathway, but 
I have tried in vain to induce Nelly to give 
you the welcome you deserve; however, 
she shall not annoy you. I shall compel 
her to stay in the nursery till she yields to 
my wishes.’ 

‘Oh, no! don’t do that,’ said the young 
step-mother, anxiously ; ‘I think J under- 
stand her. Let me goto her, dear Walter,’ 
and she tripped lightly out of the room. 

Walter Lee looked after ‘her retreating 
figure with a lover-like fondness. The 
room seemed to him to grow suddenly 
darker, when the door closed after her. 
Reaching out his hand, he almost uncon- 
sciously took up a book that lay near him. 
A slip of paper fluttered out from between 
the leaves, like a white-winged messenger. 
The jyous expression of his face faded 











into one of deep sorrow as heread it. The 
hand-writing was his child’s mother’s. It 
ran thus: 

‘Oh! to die and be forgotten! This 


warm heart cold—these active limbs still 
—these lips dust! Suns to rise and set, 
flowers to bloom, the moon to silver leaf 
and tree around my own dear home; the 
merry laugh, the pleasant circle, and I not 
‘there! The weeds choking the flowers at 
my head stone; the severed tress of sunny 
hair forgotten in its envelope; the sun of 
happiness so soon absorbing the dew-drop 
of sorrow. Thecypress changed for the 
orange wreath! Oh, no, no, don’t quite for- 
get! close your eyes sometimes, and bring 
before you the face that once made sun- 
shine in your home! feel again the twining 
clasp of loving arms; the lips that told 
you (not in words) how dear you were. 
Oh, Walter, don’t quite forget! From 
Nellie’s clear eyes let her mother’s soul 
still speak to you.’ Mary L&E. 

Warm tears fell upon the paper, as Wal- 
ter Lee folded it back. He gave him- 
self time to rally, and then glided gent- 
ly up tothe nursery door. It was partially 
open. A little fairy creature of some five 
summers stood in the middle of the floor. 
Her tiny face was half hidden in sunny 
curls. Her little pinafore was full of toys, 
which she grasped tightly with either 
hand. 

‘No, you are not my mamma,’ said the 
child. ‘I want my own dead mamma, and 
I’m sorry papa brought you here.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that,’ said the young 
step-mother ; ‘don’t cali me ‘mamma,’ if 
it gives you pain, dear, I am quite willing 
you should love your own mamma best.’ 

Nellie looked up with a pleasant surprise. 

‘I had a dear mamma and papa once,’ 
she continued; ‘and brothers and sisters, 
so many and so merry! but they are all 
dead, and sometimes my heart is very sad; 
I have no one to love me, but your papa 
and you.’ 

Nellie’s eyes began to moisten; and 
taking out one after another of the little 
souvenirs and toys from her pinafore, she 

said, ‘ And you won't take away this—and 
this—and this—that my dead mamma gave 
me ?” 








‘No, indeed, dear Nellie !’ 

‘ And you will let me climb in my papa’s 
lap, as I used; and put my cheek to his, 
and kiss him? and love him as much as I 
ever can, won’t you?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, my darling.’ 

Walter Lee couid hear no more! 
heart was full. 

What! Mary’s child pleading with a 
stranger, for room in a father’s heart! In 
the sudden gush of this new fount of ten- 
derness, had been forgotten or overlooked 
the claims of that helpless little one ? God 
forbid! ‘From Nellie’s clear eyes let her 
mother’s soul still speak to you.’ Ay! it 
did ! 

When next Walter Lee met his young 
bride, it was with a chastened tenderness. 
Nellie’s loving little heart was pressed 
closely against his own. He was again 
‘her own papa!’ No, he did not quite for- 
get.—[{ Boston Olive Branch. 
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DORCAS WORK. 


One chilly evening we visited a house, 
and found three little girls busy with their 
knitting-work. There were books and 
puzzles on the table, but the knitting-work 
ruled the hour. 

‘Ah! knitting your own stockings,’ we 
said; ‘ how pleasant to see children useful- 
ly employed.’ 

‘This is our Dorcas work,’ they answer- 
ed; ‘ we children all have our Dorcas work 
to do.’ 

This perkaps was better still. Let us be 
thankful for the beautiful example which 
Dorcas has set us, and for the little copies 
of her which we sometimes find amongst 
the family group. 

How different is Dorcas’ fame from that 
of Helen of Troy, who wickedly ran off 
from her family ; or Queen Mary, who per+ 
secuted her pious subjects; or Herodius, 
who pleased Herod withher dancing. The 
fame of Dorcas certainly rests upon very 
different grounds; it is recorded of her 
that she was ‘ full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she ilid;’ and Jesus Christ 
says, ‘ Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit.’ It is by the fruits of 
piety that you can honor your Heavenly 
Father. 

Dorcas lived in a small town called Jop- 
pa, and it seems that in the midst of her use- 
fulness she was taken sick and died, and 
they laid her body in an upper chamber, 
before it was time to bury it. Peter was 
preaching in a neighboring village, and 
they were told how he had cured a man 
who had been bed-ridden eight years. of 
the palsy, they sent two men to fetch him 
without delay to Jonpe s hoping, no doubt, 
that something might still be done for 
Dorcas. Peter came with the men; and 
when he reached the house, all the widows 
stood by, weeping and showing the coats 
and garments which she had made. No 
wonder they were afflicted at the loss of 
such a friend. Then Peter went alone into 
the chamber where she lay, and he kneeled 
down and prayed, and turning him to the 
body, he said, ‘ Dorcas, arise,’ and she 
opened her eyes ; and when she saw Peter, 
she sat up, and he gave her his hand and 
lifted her up; and when he had called her 
friends, he presented her alive. 

With what feelings of gratitude and joy 
must they have welcomed her, restored to 
life and usefulness. When it was known 
in Joppa, people were deeply affected by 
this wonderful display of God’s power, and 
many believed on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

How much longer Dorcas lived after this, 
we do not know: but we do know that 
her influence was not confined to the little 
circle of Christians in Joppa. She was 
not only a shining example to them nearly 
two thousand years ago, but her light has 
shone ever since. How many have read 
of her, and gone and done likewise; how 
many little circles of humble children and 
pious women, while engaged in their labors 
of love, have been called by her name. 

In the family mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, there is a large work- 
basket called the Dorcas-basket, where va- 
rious articles of clothing are cut out, cot- 
ton flannel, yellow flannel, calico, clothing 
suitable for the sick and the poor; and all 
the little girls, as well as the mother and 
aunt, devote a certain portion of time every 
week to the Dorcas work. The season has 
now arrived when Dorcas work is most 
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needed. How many of ‘us children’ are 
busy at it? how many have a Dorcas-bas- 
ket? Many, many, we hope! for it is a 
privilege to do good in ever so humble a 
way, and the Scriptures say, ‘ Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor.’ 

[Child’s Paper. 


; Editorial. | 











[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Jan. 1853. 

It would appear from the ancient records of 
New Haven, that during the first year of its 
settlement, no civil or religious authority was 
exercised. The settlers, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were those who had came to this 
country with Mr. Davenport, from England, 
and it is not very probable that he would have 
selected those to assist him in founding a 
colony, who would require the constant res- 
traint of public authority in’ order to behave 
themselves. It was impossible, however, that 
this state of things should continue long, and 
we find that on the 4th of June, 1639, all the 
free planters assembled in a large barn, and 
laid the foundations of their civil and religious 
government. They elected seven of their 
most prominent men, to constitute a court, and 
gave them the name of the ‘seven pillars of the 
Church’ In the following October, this court 
convened, made an election of several civil 
officers, and altered their organization so that 
the members should be elected annually by the 
people. 

For several years they had no written code 
of laws. The Court settled all disputes, and 
punished all misdemeanors, according to their 
own sense of equity and justice. In looking 
over the records of their proceedings, we find 
that the same evil existed then, as at the pres- 
ent day in most of our large cities, namely, 
drunkenness. The following are extracts from 
the records :— 

A Court holden February 5th, 1639.—It is 
ordered that Mr. Mouland shall pay to Mr. 
Perry 20s. which he owes him. 

Josiah, Captaine Turner’s man, ‘ined 5 
pounds ($25) for being drunke on the Lord’s day. 

John Fenner,accused for being drunke with 
strong waters was acquitted, itt appearing to be 
of infirmity and occasioned by the extremyty of 
the colde. 

David Anderson was whipped for being 
drunke. 

Peter Browne, Licensed to bake to sell, so 
long as he gives no offense in it justly. 

18th February, 1639.—Goodman Love was 
whipped and sent out of the plantation, being 
not only a disorderly person himself, but an 
incourager of others to disorderly drinking 
meetings. 

If the courts nowadays, should impose a fine 
of twenty-five dollars for every case of drunk- 
enness, the number of drunkards would be 
much smaller than it is. When we read that 
Goodman Love was whipped and sent off, for 
being disorderly himself, and encouraging 
others to disorderly drinking meetings, we are 
reminded of the old exclamatién, ‘ What’s ina 
name!’ Any one who merely heard him men- 
tioned, would surely think of him as an honest, 
upright, good man, abounding in love for every 
body around him. 

About the year 1655, Gov. Eaton was de- 
sired to perfect a code of laws for the use of 
the Colony. For this purpose he consulted 
Rev. Mr. Cotton’s discourse on civil govern- 
ment in a new plantation, and also the laws of 
Massachusetts. From these, and other sources, 
he composed his code, and submitted it to the 
elders, by whom it was approved, and five 
hundred copies were ordered to be printed. 
These laws are the ones that are now well 
known by the name of The Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut, They were so called from the fact 
that they were bound in blue colored paper. 
In 1672 every family in Connecticut was order- 
ed to havea copy of them. The following are 
extracts :— 

No one shall be a freeman, or give a vote, 
unless he be converted, anda member in full 
communion of one of the churches allowed in 
this Dominion. 

No Quaker or dissenter from the established 
worship of this Dominion shall be allowed to 
give a vote for the election of Magistrates, or 
any officer. 

© food or lodging shall be afforded to a 
Quaker, Adamite, or other Heritic. 

If any person turns Quaker, he shall be 
banished, and not suffered to return but on pain 
of death. 

No one to cross a river, but with an author- 
ized ferryman. 








No» one shall run on the Sabbath day, or walk 
in his garden, or elsewhere, except reverently 
to and from meeting. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, 
sweep house, cut hair, or shave on the Sabbath 
day. 

No woman shall kiss her child on the Sab- 
bath or fasting day. 

When it appears that an accused has con- 
federates, and he refuses to discover them, he 
may be racked. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with gold, 
silver, or bone lace, above two shillings by the 
yard, shall be presented by the grand jurors, 
and the selectmen shall tax the offender at 300 
pounds estate. 

A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, 
shall be let out and sold, to make satisfaction. 

No one shall read Common Prayer, keep 
Christmas or Saints-days, make minced pies, 
dance, play cards, or play any instrument of 
music, except the drum, trumpet, and jews-harp. 

No gospel minister shall join = in mer- 
riage ; the magistrates only shall join in mar- 
riage, as they may do it with less scandal to 
Christ’s Church, 

The selectmen, on finding children ignorant, 
may take them away from their parents, and 
put them into better hands at the expense of 
their parents. 

Noman shall court a maid in person, or by 
letter, without first obtaining consent of her 
parents: 5 pounds penalty for the first offense ; 
10 pounds for the second; and for the third, 
imprisonment during the pleasure of the court. 

It is not at all to the credit of the Colonists 
that they were so uncharitable towards those 
whose religious faith differed from their own. 
No one can blame them for their opinions 
about the belief of others, but they should have 
been modest enough, and liberal enough to 
grant to others as much power of discernment 
as they demanded for themselves. Had they 
done so, they would have seen that the dissent- 
ers had as much right to believe their doctrines, 
as they themselves had to believe theirs ; and 
consequently would have respected them insted 
of annoying them as they did in every possible 
way. 

For my own part I am unable to say what 
their objection was to a woman kissing her 
child, to making mince pies, or to playing on 
any instrument except the drum, trumpet or 
jews-harp. The authorities would find it rather 
hard work to put such laws into operation now ; 
but if they should, babies would lose haJf their 
attraction, thanksgivings would turn into fasts, 
and before a week was out, we should be half 
dead with the beating of drums, the blowing of 
trumpets, and the twanging of jews-harps. 

N. W. B. 

[It ought to be remembered, that the Quakers 
who came from England to Connecticut, ii the 
days of its infuncy, were very fanatical in their 
principles, and even indecent in some of their 


pretended religious exercises—of course a very - 


different class of people from the peaceful, moral 
and industrious Quakers of the present day.] 


CALIFORNIA. 


In the Companion of Feb. 3d, we published 
a brief, but interesting account of California. 
There is now an opportunity to see California, 
with very little trouble and expense. When 
our young friends come to Boston, they will 
find in Amory Hall, corner of Washington and 
West streets, Jones’ Panroscope, or Views 
painted from 1500 Dagurreotypes, of the scen- 
ery of California, and the manners, employ- 
ments, and habits of the Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Emigrants, Gold Diggers, Mormons, Public 
Buildings, Villages and Mountain scenery of 
that vast and interesting country, which has 
drawn so many thousands of people from their 
homes. Mr. Jones gives interesting verbal des- 
criptions, of this great Picture as it is unfolded 
before the audience ; and gentlemen who have 
been to that country, pronounce it correct and 
well executed. Admittance every evening, and 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Tickets 
25 cents. Children under 12 half price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Children fifty years ago. 

The Runaway, or the Adventures of Rodney 
Roverton. Both these books are ornamented 
with handsome engravings—and being approv- 
ed by the Committee of Publication for Sabbath 
Schools, will need only to be announced to the 
public, to make them sought for by S. S. Libra- 
rians. Sold by Wm. Heath, 79 Cornhill Bos- 
ton. oe 
FasHionaBLe Mistake. 

It is a popular delusion to believe that be- 
cause a dandy’s straps are drawn tight upon 


his trowsers they are going to lift him into res- 
pectable society. 


Variety, 








A STREET SWEEPER. 


Not long since, a gentleman was crossing 
one of our streets, where a little girl was sweep- 
ing off the mud. Her little hand was opened 
as he passed, and he placed as he supposed in 
his haste, a penny therein. She immeiiately 
followed him, calling ‘gentleman, gentleman, 
see what you have given me.’ The gentleman 
stopped and she handed him an Eagle, saying 
she did not think he meant to give her more 
than a penny. He asked her why she did not 
keep it. She replied, ‘that would not have 
been right.’ He looked at her with astonish- 
ment, and inquired of whom she learned that. 
‘Inthe Sundayschool, was her reply. He 
then inquired her name, age, and residence. 
Her mother, she said was very poor, and lived 
in anobscure place. While he was talking 
with her, some fifteen or twenty persons were 
gathered around them, and a contribution was 
proposed, which resulted in the sum of about 
fifteen dollars. The gentleman called to see 
the little girl and her mother; and finding the 
statement he recieved verified, placed the mo- 
ther ina tenement of his own, free of rent; 
and has taken the little girl to educate. 

[.M. Y. Obs. 


—»——_ 


TWO IN HEAVEN. 


‘You have two children, said I. 

‘1 have four,’ was the reply ; ‘two on earth, 
two in heaven.’ 

There spoke the mother! Still hers! only 
‘gone before!’ Still remembered, loved and 
cherished, by the hearth and at the board ; 
their places not yet filled, even though their 
successors draw life from the same faithful 
breast where their dying heads were pillowed, 

‘Two in heaven! Safely housed from storm 
and tempest , no sickness there, nor drooping 
head, nor fading eye, nor weary feet. By the 
green pastures; tended by the Good Shepherd, 
linger the little lambs of the heavenly fold. 

‘Two in heaven! Earth less attractive! 
Eternity nearer! Invisible cords, drawing the 
immortal soul upwards. ‘Still small’ voices, 
ever whispering come! to the world-weary 
spirit. — 

‘Two in heavea! Mother of angels, walk 
softly! Holy eyes watch thy footsteps, cherub 
forins bend to listen! Keep thy spirit free 
from taint; so shalt thou ‘ go to them,’ though 
‘they may not return to thee.—[ Olive Branch. 
? — 


GOOD SARAH. 


A few years since there lived in Onedia Co. 
N. Y., an aged Indian woman known as good 
Sarah. Sarah’s hut took fire and was burned 
in the fall. The neighbors were unabie to 
build aunt Sarah’s cabin before the spring. 
Sothey gave her aletter to Mr. Hale of San- 
gerfield, requesting that the religious socisty 
there would provide her a home until the re- 
building. Sarah presented her letter and took 
a seat inacorner. Mr. Hale opened the letter 
and read, ‘Good old Sarah.” He stopped, fixed 
his keen black eye on the woman; ‘good 
Sarah” said he, ‘are you good? With an 
Ugh, she answered, me tink me live good one 
week; me look back, God no like it’? ‘{ 
thought after that,’said Mr. Hale, ‘I would let 
her pass as good Sarah.’—[.V. Y. Obs. 


—_——_—- 


INSANE THROUGH EXCESSIVE JOY. 


A writer describing the Lunatic Asylum at 
Blackwell’s Island, ane ‘Here is a woman 
whom joy has deprived of her reason. Her 
husband and child were on board a vessel 
which was wrecked. Going down to the shore 
every day, as if with the wish of being nearer 
the beloved objects that lay buried beneath the 
sea, suddenly she beheld them landing from a 
vessel which had picked them up and saved 
them. An overwhelming flood of joy pervaded 
her bosom, and then reason was gone forever. 
She never has known them since, but sits on 
what she thinks the same rock, where she used 
to bewail their fate, wringing her hands, and 
moaning most piteously; while every week 
the husband and son come and gaze on her face, 
in the hope to rouse one gleam of memory, but 
in vain.’ i 
—o——— 


THE RESISTLESS ARGUMENT. 


Mr. Van Lennep, missionary to Constanti- 
nople, states an interesting fact respecting a 
Turkish pasha, who, ina recent trip of the 
steamer from Smyrna, conversed very fluentl 
| and intelligently with the passengers in one 
and Italian, on European science, art and poli- 
tics. Inthecourse of conversation he told 
them that if they supposed from his acquaint- 
ance with the language, he had adopted the re- 
ligious views of their people, or was a sort of 
infidel, like many ofhis people who had become 
half Europeanized, they were mistaken, as he 
was a real Mussulman, a Turk of the old stamp. 
‘ But,’ said he, ‘ if I were to become a Christian. 
I should become a Protestant.’ As they all 
expressed surprise, he went to the library of 
the steamer, and taking up an English Bible, 
asked them if they had read it. They all said 
ee had not. ‘Read it,’ said he, ‘and you 
will know my reason; I read it once through 





in Italian, and, pointingto his head and heart, 
* it remained here and here.’ 


A hoosier, having taken a looking-pla 
in his trunk, one of his hopeful ‘ulpiagy 
curious to see the contents of the mystery; 
box. The mirror was on top, when the yo —_ 
ster opened it, and gave one brief look, droppe) 
the lid, and with terror depicted on every Ss 
ture, cried out, ‘Oh, mother, mother! father 
has brought home a cub! I seed him—a tonne 
bear.’ I Oe EN 8 

A Scotchman complained that he had 
ring in his head. ‘Do ye ken the pee 
that’ asked his worthy crony. ‘No? « r) 
tell you—it’s because it’s empty.’-— Ang hare 
ye never a ring in your head ?’ quoth the other 
* No, never.”—‘ And ye ken the reason? It’s 
because it’s cracked.’ ' 

ie 
NUTS. 

Intellect is not the moral power ; Conscience 
and honor, not talent, make the man, r 

Why should we seek that love which cannot 
profit us, or fear malice that cannot hurt us, 

The most disagreeable situation for man js 
to be unable to reconcile his heart and condge,, 

Wholesome sentiment is rain, which Makes 
the fields of daily life fresh and odorous, 

Society, like shaded silk, must be viewed in 
all situations, or its colors will deceive us, 

_ The discovery of what is true, and the prae. 

tice of what is good, are the most importan 
objects in life. 
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Pociry 








ORIGINAL. 


1 DREAMED OF THEE, MOTHER. 


I dreamed of thee, mother; 
When thou wast far away; 

I thought I saw thee there, 
Kneeling down to pray. 


A smile was on thy brow, 
Thou looked so calm and mild, 
I thought thou wert praying, 
For me, thine only child. 


I dreamed thou prayedst, mother, 
That I might live and grow 
In the nurture of the Lord 
And no great sin might know. 


I thought thou wrestled hard, 
With God who reigns on high, 
That I might go to hin, 
When ere I came to die. 


I dreamed a smile, mother, 
Lit up thy holy face, 

And I thought you spoke-then, 
Of God’s abounding grace. 


Then I awoke, far, far away, 
And wished I could thee see, 
And though it was a dream, 
I know thou prayest for me. 
e Kate rue Is. 
—_—_— 


ORIGINAL. 


MORNING HYMN. 
Blessed Saviour, dear Redeemer, 
ilt thou be my strength and guide, 
Ever guide ine by thy precepts, 
Whilst on earth I do abide. 


Watch me witha mother’s kindness, 
Keep me with a father’s love, 
Make me love thy holy life, 
That | may live with Thee, above. 


Lead my wandering footsteps, Jesus, 
Lest from Thee | go astray ; 

"Keep my heart from wandering ever, 
Keep me in the narrow way. 


So that when my days are numbered, 
When from earth I’m called away; 
Oh! may I then be favor’d, 
Where it is eternal day. L 


THE LAZY BOY. 


The lazy lad! and what’s his name! 
I should not like to tell ! 

But don’t you think it is a shame 
That he can’t read or spell ? 


He’d rather swing upon a gate 
minnie 
Than take his pencil and his slate, 

Or try to con his book. 


There, see, he’s lounging down the street, 
His hat without a rim; 

He rather drags than lifts his feet— 
His face unwashed and grim. 

He’s lolling now against a post,— 
But if you’ve seen him once, 

You'll know the lad amongst a host, 
For what he is—a dunce. 


Don’t ask me what’s the urchin’s name, 
I do not choose to tell ; 

But this you’ll know—it is the same 

As his who does not blush for shame, 
That he don’t read or spell. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


PusiisHep weexty, sy Naraanre: W 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in 
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